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TO:  Ms.  Marcy  Kinkennon,  Miss.  Valley  Collection 

FROM:   Dr.  Charles  W0  Crawford.  Direct 
Oral  History  Research  Office 

The  oral  history  interviews  conducted  with  Mr. 
John  Pierce,  July  15,  1972,  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Project  may  be  used  by  re- 
searchers on  the  basis  of  this  memorandum. 

Mr.  John  Pierce  and  I  had  agreed  that  the  inter- 
views would  be  released  after  they  were  transcribed, 
but  when  I  wrote  to  him  on  June  22,  1976,  the 
letter  was  returned  marked  "Deceased". 


An  Equal  Opportunity  University 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY.   THE 
PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."   THE  PLACE 
IS  CARLISLE,  MASSACHUSETTS.   THE  DATE  JULY  15,  1972,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH 
MR.  JOHN  F.  PIERCE,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE  INTER- 
VIEW IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON  HESSE. 

CRAWFORD         Mr.  Pierce,  I  suggest  that  we  start  by  getting  some  background 

information  about  you  since  this  may  be  used  by  people 
considerably  removed  in  time.   I  think  we  should  start  with  the  date  and  place 
of  your  birth  and  then  sum  up  what  you  wish  in  the  way  of  biographical  information 
until  1933  when  you  joined  TVA. 

PIERCE  The  introduction  to  TVA  in  the  summer  of  1933  was  through  a 

man  in  Boston  named  Martin  C.  Tut tie,  who  was  head  of  a  con- 
tracting and  engineering  firm.   Having  been  an  engineer  and  a  member  of  certain 
engineering  societies  during  the  Depression,  Mr.  Tuttle  established  the 
Organization  on  Emergency  Planning  and  Research  Bureau  in  Washington  for  the 
prupose  of  taking  care  of  engineers  unemployed,  but  not  on  public  relief.   I 
became  Executive  Director  of  that  organization  and  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Tuttle. 
I  attended  Massachusetts  Tech  and  Northeastern  University.   I  was 
born  in  Essex,  Mass.,  a  little  ship-building  town  on  the  north  coast.   From  there 
I  eventually  moved  into  the  southern  part,  not  far  from  Weymouth,  Mass. 
One  day  Martin  Tuttle  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  to 
Washington  and  work  for  the  government.   I  said,  "I  have  no  desire  to  work  for 
the  government."  And  he  said,  "Well,  this  is  something  brand  new  starting  down 
there.   Why  don't  you  go  down  and  see  what  they  have,  and  if  you  like  it,  stay  on. 


If  you  don't,  why,  come  back.   And,  of  course,  it  won't  upset  your  present 
relations  with  the  Emergency  Planning  Bureau." 

So  on  Mr.  Martin  Tuttle's  faith,  I  went  down  and  the  first  man 
I  met,  as  I  recall,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tut tie,  was  Dr.  Reeves,  who  in  turn 
introduced  me  to  Dr.  Morgan.   That  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  seen  or  even 
had  any  idea  that  I  had  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Morgan  through  previous 
working  in  the  field  of  city  management  back  in  .  .  .   I  mean  previously  I  was 
city  manager  of  a  small  community  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Morgan  had  sent  out 
through  Antioch  College  some  interesting  pamphlets  on  the  place  of  city  managers 
in  the  field  of  good  management  in  the  municipalities.   That  was  my  only 
connection  with  Dr.  Morgan  in  the  time  that  I  went  to  work  with  him.   So  to  me 
he  was  just  a  name,  but  after  only  a  few  minutes  he  turned  me  over  to  Dr.  Reeves 
again.   Dr.  Reeves  and  I  talked  a  few  minutes,  and  Dr.  Reeves  said,  "Alright, 
here's  the  problem.   We're  looking  for  a  man  that  has  the  background  to  set  up 
the  procedures  and  methods  of  operating  this  big  program.   I  said,  "Okay,  I'll 
try  it  for  a  while."   So  on  that  basis  I  began  to  work  for  Dr.  Reeves,  but  the 
work  was  hard. 

The  office  and  the  facilities  for  the  TVA  at  that  time  was  a 
World  War  I  barracks  in  part  of  Washington,  a  frame  building,  tar  paper  roof  and 
sides,  and  no  air  conditioning,  naturally,  and  no  fans  in  the  nice,  humid  and  hot 
weather.   After  we'd  been  there  a  short  time,  maybe  less  than  a  week,  Dr.  Reeves 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  TVA,  which  we 
did  on  Labor  Day  of  that  year.   We  went  down  to  Muscle  Shoals,  around  Chattanooga. 

In  the  meantime,  unemployed  people  came  in,  people  to  be  employed, 
people  to  interview  with  Dr.  Morgan  and  so  forth,  and  him  trying  to  discuss  with 
the  politicians  where  the  headquarters  would  be  located  for  the  TVA.   Will  it  be 
in  Washington,  Knoxville,  Wilson  Dam  or  where?   So  there  we  were  sitting  with  people 
coming  in  day  after  day  and  no  place  to  sit,  not  sure  where  they  were  going  to 


work  or  in  what  department.   Fortunately,  at  that  time  I  had  the  help  of  the 
members  of  the  Morgan  Engineering  Company  from  Memphis,  and  from  that  basis  we 
began  to  do  some  screening  regarding  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  these  people 
and  what  we  were  going  to  need  in  the  way  of  equipment. 

In  the  meantime,  another  man  came  on  the  scene  by  the  name  of 
Felix  Reynolds,  who  was  Morgan's  right  hand  assistant  and  had  experience  in 
business  of  foreign  relations,  and  things  started  that  way.   I've  run  out  of  steam 
for  a  minute. 


CRAWFORD 


Fine.   May  I  ask  you  something? 


PIERCE 


Yes. 


CRAWFORD         Some  questions  then  for  a  while.   Very  well,  Mr.  Pierce,  let  me 

get  a  few  items  that  would  make  the  record  a  little  more  complete. 
In  what  year  were  you  born  in  Essex,  Massachusetts? 


PIERCE 


Let's  see,  I  believe  1898. 


CRAWFORD 


In  1898.   You'd  now  be  74,  approximately? 


PIERCE 


Well,  that's  alright.   1898. 


CRAWFORD 


What  did  you  study  in  your  college  work? 


PIERCE  Civil  Engineering  for  a  long  time.   I  got  interested  in 

business  administration  and  took  night  school  courses  that  I 
was  interested  in. 

CRAWFORD         To  get  this  in  sequence,  what  was  your  first  job  after  leaving 
college? 


PIERCE 


Oh,  my  first  job  before  I  left  college,  in  conjunction  with  that, 


was  working  with  the  municipality  while  they  were  installing  a  big  sewer  system. 


CRAWFORD 


What  municipality  was  that? 


PIERCE 


Milton,  Mass. 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 


CRAWFORD 


The  spelling  helps,  because  the  typist  will  not  be  familiar 
with  all  these  places. 

I'll  spell  them  out  for  you. 

So  you  worked  several  years  then  in  private  employment  before 
1933. 


PIERCE 


Yes. 


CRAWFORD 


Was  all  that  in  Massachusetts? 


PIERCE  No.  I  went  to  Pennsylvania  and  was  engineer  on  their  construction 

of  waste  treatment  plants,  and  from  there  became  City  Manager  of 
Springdale,  Pennsylvania,   I  guess  for  about  five  years. 

CRAWFORD         Was  that  a  change  from  what  you  had  been  doing,  that  an 
engineer  became  a  city  manager? 

PIERCE  By  title  only,  because  I  had  the  problem  of  developing  a 

method  to  soften  the  water  in  the  community.   They  had  very 
hard  water  in  the  community,  and  they  didn't  have  any  great  amount  of  money  to 
spend  for  that.   So,  all  in  all,  they  figured  it  might  be  the  thing  to  do  to  put 
an  engineer  in  there.   So  then  we  started  building  a  plant  for  softening  water,  and  we 
did  it  by  issuing  bonds.   There  have  been  a  number  of  stories  about  how  we  paid 
for  it  out  of  the  profits  of  the  water  department.   So  the  water  softening  plant, 
which  is  still  in  there,  was  entirely  paid  for  by  the  water  rates.   Does  that 


answer  your  question  on  that  one? 


CRAWFORD 


Yes. 


PIERCE  Then  from  there  we  went  into  Cuba  for  the  American  Foreign 

Power  and  lived  in  Havana  for  a  year,  making  a  study  of  water 
problems  in  Havana.   Sam  was  with  me.   And  then  the  Great  Depression  came  on. 
American  foreign  power  had  to  be  curtailed  and  we  got  sent  back  to  this  country. 
We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Depression  and  went  to  our  home  in  South  Weymouth. 
That's  how  we  got  into  this  Emergency  Planning  Research  Bureau. 


CRAWFORD 


Now,  who  was  this  man,  Tuttle,  in  Boston,  and  what  was  he 
doing? 


PIERCE  Martin  Tuttle  was  a  very  successful  engineering  contractor. 

He  was  able  to  get  jobs  on  the  basis  that  he  could  save  money 
from  architects'  plans  and  so  on  and  so  forth.   Now,  from  his  organization,  quite 
a  few  went  into  TVA.   Well,  I  never  worked  for  Tuttle.   I  got  to  know  him  through 
the  Emergency  Planning  Research  Bureau,  but  I  knew  some  of  the  men  that  came  into 
TVA  later  on. 


CRAWFORD 


What  was  the  Emergency  Planning  Research  Bureau,  and  who  had 
established  it? 


PIERCE  It  was  established  by  the  engineers  in  Boston  and  by  the  architects 

who  had  their  own  organizations  and  who  wanted  to  contribute 
money  to  a  fund  to  employ  other  -  not  necessarily  employ  -  but  to  take  care  of  the 
engineers  and  architects  who  couldn't  get  a  job  rather  than  putting  them  on 
relief.   The  idea  was  that  their  engineering  talents,  or  the  architects'  talents, 
would  be  used  on  projects  that  benefitted  communities  which  otherwise  might  not 


ever  get  around  to  some  of  the  projects.   For  example,  street  maps.   Then  one 
time  we  made  a  study  of  the  school  system.   Oh,  I  don't  know  how  many  different 
projects  we  made,  but  none  of  them  was  competitive  with  existing  engineering 
or  architectural  organizations.   Instead  of  giving  to  the  relief  organization, 
they  gave  it  to  their  own  organization.   They  were  selective  as  to  who  we  took  on 
and  how  long  we  kept  them.   It  wasn't  permanent  jobs.   It  was  revolving  jobs  in 
the  sense  that  we  tried  to  help  them  get  a  job.   I  remember  one  time  we'd 
become  familiar  with  certain  requisites,  like  a  method  for  selecting  employees, 
because  the  men  definitely  do  certain  jobs.   So,  we'd  get  familiar  with  them 
and  give  them  tests.   On  that  basis  we  were  able  to  help  the  engineers  and 
architects  find  other  jobs  for  which  they  had  not  been  prepared.   In  some  cases 
we'd  encourage  them  to  go  to  the  YMCA  to  get  some  different  training  in  Boston. 
That's  how  I  got  in  on  the  thing  and  I  recall,  at  this  late  day,  at  least  200, 
maybe  250.   We  borrowed  the  tables  from  other  engineering  offices.   I  think  Boston 
Edison  Co.  was  one,  and  a  couple  of  floors  in  that  big  office  building  were 
vacant.   We  set  that  up  as  office  workshops  for  engineers  and  architects,  and 
we  developed  these  projects. 

CRAWFORD  This  Emergency  Planning  Research  Bureau  was  successful  then? 

PIERCE  Definitely,  yes. 

CRAWFORD  And  it  was  from  Mr.  Tuttle  that  you  first  learned  of  TVA. 

PIERCE  That's  correct. 

CRAWFORD  Do  you  know  how  he  had  found  out?   Did  he  know  Arthur  Morgan? 

PIERCE  No.   He's  a  dynamic  man,  and  he  was  always  going  around 

looking  for  work  for  his  crew.   I'm  talking  about  Depression 
days.   And  in  his  travel,  apparently,  he  had  learned  about  TVA.   He  went  in  to 


see  Dr.  Morgan  (this  is  the  story  he  gave  me)  and  asked  him  whether  his  organiza- 
tion, Tuttle 's  organization,  could  fit  into  the  TVA  program.   In  fact,  Tuttle 
didn't  know  what  the  TVA  was  -  neither  did  I  for  that  matter  -  until  Dr.  Morgan 
explained  it  to  him.   So,  he  found  out,  apparently,  that  Dr.  Morgan  was  looking 
for  engineers  and  of  course  the  old  Morgan  Engineering  didn't  have  many  of  those, 
but  Tuttle  had  a  bunch  of  them.   And  they,  in  turn,  were  given  jobs  like  construc- 
tion superintendent  and  engineers  in  the  TVA.   So  I  came  in,  apparently  because 
Dr.  Morgan  or  somebody  else  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  some  one  person  down 
there  that  would  be  responsible  for  organization  except  Mr.  Tuttle.   Tuttle 
apparently  was  satisfied  with  the  work  that  I  had  done  for  the  Planning  Bureau  of 
organizing  and  screening  out  people  and  so  forth,  otherwise  I  would  have  been 
working  for  someone  other  than  Morgan.   I  don't  know. 


CRAWFORD 


So  your  work  as  Mr.  Tuttle  saw  it  would  be  locating  and 
channeling  engineering  personnel  into  TVA? 


PIERCE  Any  kind  of  personnel,  because  we  had  some  of  the  personnel 

people  who  worked  in  the  engineering  office,  like  secretaries 
and  what  not,  didn't  have  a  job.   But  I  think  he  felt  that  the  way  the  Emergency 
Planning  Bureau  was  organized,  and  the  selection  and  so  forth  of  the  work,  and 
the  work  projects  and  the  administration  would  be  something  that  Dr.  Morgan 
could  use.   I  assume  that's  what  he  did,  although  I  didn't  question  it  too  much 
at  the  time. 


CRAWFORD 


And  was  the  date  of  this  July  -  August,  1933?   It  was  certainly 
very  early  in  the  history  of  TVA. 


PIERCE  Oh,  yes.   Well,  you  see  when  I  went  to  Washington,  here's  an 

old  barracks  -  World  War  I  barracks  -  and  there  was  Lilienthal 
pacing  up  and  down  the  corridor.   He  said  Dr.  Morgan  was  taking  care  of  the 
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administration,  and  he  wanted  to  have  Dr.  Reeves  run  the  personnel  end  of  it, 
and  no  one  could  sign  any  papers.   I  got  so  nervous  I  didn't  care  what  happened. 
They  didn't  have  any  chairs  to  sit  on,  and  so  forth.   So  I  showed  up  without  any 
more  rhyme  or  reason,  without  any  instructions,  without  anything  to  get  it 
organized,  and  I  was  concerned  where  were  we  going  to  get  the  stuff. 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 

showed  up, 
that. 

CRAWFORD 


Who  did  you  talk  with  when  you  first  went  to  Washington?   What 
people  do  you  remember  having  seen:  Morgan,  Lilienthal,  Reeves? 

Well,  I  did  meet  Har court  Morgan  and  a  few  other  people.   That 
was  about  all  of  them,  Felix  Reynolds.  .  .  I  forgot  when  he 
And  that  was  about  all,  because  Clapp  came  into  the  picture  long  after 

What  was  your  initial  assignment?  Who  gave  it  to  you,  and  what 
did  they  charge  you  with  doing? 


PIERCE  "Here  it  is,  Mr.  Pierce,  you  got  to  get  going.   Go  to  it." 

Then  we  partially  had  a  man  working  for  us  from  the  government, 
and  he  was  away,  in  and  out.   Helsey  was  his  name.   W.  L.  Helsey. 


CRAWFORD 


H-E-L-S-E-Y? 


PIERCE  Yes.   I  wrote  his  name  in  my  files.   I  can  give  it  to  you. 

He  knew  his  way  in  and  out  as  to  where  you  could  get  the  stuff 
and  couldn't  get  the  stuff.   And  when  it  came  time  to  get  furniture,  he  knew 
where  to  go.   And  then  he  found  out  that  being  a  governmental  agency,  we  could 
buy  the  furniture  and  things  like  that.   He  knew  his  way  around  in  the  circle  of 
the  government  red  tape. 


CRAWFORD 


What  ever  happened  to  him?   Did  he  remain  with  TVA: 


PIERCE 


He  died.   In  the  end  he  died  when  he  was  in  office. 


CRAWFORD         Well,  with  whom  were  you  working  most  closely  at  this  time? 

To  whom  did  you  report,  and  how  did  you  get  your  own  office  set 
up? 

PIERCE  Well,  the  first  week  I  saw  it  up  to  Labor  Day,  or  right  after 

Labor  Day,  that  year.   I  worked  pretty  close  with  Reeves, 
because  he  knew  the  people  who  were  coming  in  and  out  of  the  offices,  he  knew  how 
many  were  coming  in.   Also,  he  knew  a  little  about  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Directors,  as  to  where  are  we  going  to  put  our  office.   Is  it  going  to  be  in 
Chattanooga?   Is  it  going  to  be  in  Muscle  Shoals?   Going  to  be  in  Washington? 
But  he  was  able  to  sort  of  clue  me  in  to  where  these  things  were  going  to  happen. 
So  we  couldn't  do  too  much  until  the  Board  decided  what  to  do.   So  finally  we 
said,  "Well,  let's  go  down  to  Rnoxville  and  set  the  thing  up  down  there  and  let 
them  fight  it  out  afterwards." 

Then  about  that  time  Felix  Reynolds  showed  up.  F.  H.  Reynolds  who 
was  Morgan's  right-hand  man,  and  he  was  Administrative  Assistant  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it. 


CRAWFORD 


To  Arthur  Morgan? 


PIERCE 


Arthur  Morgan,  yes. 


CRAWFORD 


What  was  Carl  Bock's  position  at  this  time? 


PIERCE 


He  was  chief  engineer,  I  recall. 


CRAWFORD 


Had   Felix  Reynolds  been  with  Morgan  Engineering? 


PIERCE 


I  don't   think  so. 


CRAWFORD 


10 


Now  let's  see.   They  were  in  Washington  at  this  time,  weren't 
they  -  Reno Ids,  Morgan  and  the  others? 


PIERCE 


Yes. 


CRAWFORD 


Who  moved  to  Knoxville  first? 


PIERCE 


You  mean  the  individuals? 


CRAWFORD 


Yes. 


PIERCE  As  I  recall  now,  I  stayed  in  Washington.   The  Morgan  Engineering 

crowd  came  up  from  Memphis,  and  I  think  they  got  some  space  in 
the  Sprankle  Building,  where  I  first  met  Ned  Seyford. 


CRAWFORD 


In  Knoxville? 


PIERCE 


Knoxville. 


CRAWFORD 


Was  that  the  New  Sprankle  Building? 


PIERCE  Yes.   And  some  of  the  people  were  with  him  from  Memphis.   I 

think  Fry,  and  Richey  was  another  one,  and  so  forth.   And  they 
had  no  space.   What  I'm  saying  is  they  got  in  one  over  their  heads,  because  so 
many  people  were  coming  in  and  he  had  no  space  for  them.   You  couldn't  find  a 
piece  of  paper  anywhere.   So  he  ups  and  hollered  and  the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was 
sent  from  Washington  down  there. 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 


CRAWFORD 


How  do  you  spell  his  name,  sir? 


I'll  have  to  look  in  my  ...  I  got  a  book  right  here. 


That'll  be  alright.   Ned  was  his  first  name? 
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PIERCE  Yes.   I  think  it's  S-e-y-f-o-r-d.   I'm  not  sure,  but  I've  got 

the  book  right  here. 

CRAWFORD         What  was  his  position  at  this  early  date? 

PIERCE  I  think  the  thing  to  point  out  is  that  Arthur  Morgan  was  under 

a  terrific  amount  of  heat  to  get  going.   Then  they  had  to  have 
a  dam  here  and  a  dam  there  and  so  forth.   But  also  where  they  were  going  to  put 
the  people,  and  then  they  had  the  additional  problems  of  buying  property  and  so 
forth.   So,  to  answer  that  question,  I  would  think  that  Seyford  was  under  the  pro- 
blem and  pressure  to  get  started  on  designs  for  Norris  Dam,  from  the  engineering 
standpoint.   Now  they  had  to  go  out  and  survey  that  territory,  had  to  get  the  land; 
people  had  to  go  out  and  buy  it,  and  Seyford  was  sort  of  spearheading  that  in  the 
beginning.   Now  when  I  showed  up,  then  they  began  to  subdivide  that  work,  which 
sort  of  complicated  the  layouts  and  it's  easy  to  recall  Norris  Dam  now.   I  walked 
across  Norris  Dam  two  or  three  years  ago.  My  wife  was  with  me.   And  it  was,  "Oh, 
that's  the  place  where  we  used  to  go  down  and  have  a  boat  landing."  We  walked  all 
the  way  across  the  little  Clinch  River,  or  was  it  Norris  River?   It  wasn't  Norris, 
it  was  the  Clinch  River.   There  wasn't  much  water  in  there.   Then  they  built  the 
big  dam  and  named  it  after  Senator  Norris. 

But  Ned's  job,  I  think,  at  that  time  was  to  try  to  hold  every- 
thing together  and  take  care  of  the  engineers  coming  in,  and  all  these  other 
problems  that  go  with  it.   The  minute  I  showed  up,  then  they  began  to  dump  that 
stuff,  and  left  it  to  me  from  then  on.   For  example,  we  had  no  telephone  down 
there  at  the  dam.   That's  another  interesting  story,  this  communication.   They 
had  no  telephone  down  there  at  the  dam.   In  fact,  there  wasn't  anything  else  at 
the  dam.   I  think  that  was  Ned  Seyford 's  story. 

CRAWFORD         Do  you  remember  when  you  went  from  Washington  to  Knoxville? 
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PIERCE 


When  I  went  from  Knoxville  to  Washington  or  from  Washington  to 
Knoxville? 


CRAWFORD 


From  Washington  to  Knoxville, 


PIERCE  Let  me  degress  from  that.   On  Labor  Day  weekend  Dr.  Reeves  and 

a  couple  of  others,  including  myself,  went  down  to  Knoxville  and 
to  Muscle  Shoals  and  went  through  the  dam,  went  through  the  supply  house  and  what 
not.   When  we  came  back  to  Washington,  which  was  probably  the  week  after  Labor  Day 
the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  asked  to  go  down  to  Knoxville  and  see  if  I  could  help 
out  Seyford  for  a  while. 


CRAWFORD 


Just  after  Labor  Day? 


PIERCE  Yes,  about  a  week  or  so  after.   So,  I  went  down,  having  the 

intentions  of  coming  back  to  Washington.  Seyford  said,  "You 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  Washington.  You're  going  to  stay  here  and  help  me." 
It  was  alrignt  with  me,  I  didn't  care. 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 


When  did  you  move  your  family  down?  When  did  you  make  the 
permanent  move  to  Knoxville? 

Seems  to  me  in  October  of  that  year.   I  don't  know. 

Did  you  live  at  Norris  or  in  Knoxville? 

No,  I  lived  in  Knoxville  all  the  time.   We  never  lived  in  Norris. 

Your  first  work  in  Knoxville  was  helping  to  get  things  organized, 
wasn't  it?   Were  you  working  in  personnel,  primarily. 

What  do  you  mean,  working  in  personnel? 
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CRAWFORD 


Were  you  hiring  people? 


PIERCE  We  did,  like  stenographers  and  clerks  and  warehouse  people,  and 

everything  that  had  to  do  with  the  immediate  vicinity.   Then  we 
had  to  hire  somebody  to  begin  to  keep  track  of  all  the  space  we  were  renting.   And 
I  had  to  hire  somebody  that  would  do  filing,  but  not  a  clerk. 

I  think  the  interesting  thing  coming  out  of  all  of  this,  for 
anybody  interested  in  that  time,  is  the  fact  that  here  is  a  unique  organization. 
There  was  no  other  one  like  it  in  the  country  at  that  time.   So,  we  had  nothing 
to  work  with.   You  just  had  to  hire  people  off  the  street,  and  develop  your  own 
procedures,  handbooks,  testing  programs,  filing  systems,  and  what  not.   So,  when 
you  say  when  did  I  do  something,  I  don't  know,  because  we  had  just  begun  to  develop, 


CRAWFORD 


This  was  the  organization  of  TVA,  wasn't  it' 


PIERCE 


Yes,  two  -  three  years,  going  into  that  time. 


CRAWFORD 


When  did  you  first  start  your  work  at  Norris,  and  did  you 
spend  time  there? 


PIERCE  I  was  never  at  Norris.   We  had  an  office  there.   You  see, 

eventually  we  developed  a  coordinated  filing  system.   We  had 
the  same  filing  system  irrespective  of  the  location.   We  also  had  the  same 
communication  telephone  service  and  our  own  phone  operators  and  so  forth. 


CRAWFORD 


Where  was  your  office  in  Knoxville? 


PIERCE 


Sprankle. 


CRAWFORD 


The  New  Sprankle  Building?   What  was  your  title  at  this  time? 
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PIERCE  I  think  the  first  title  I  ever  had  down  there  was  Office 

Engineer.   I  think  I  had  one  in  Washington,  but  I  don't  know. 
They  had  to  have  something  to  put  on  the  payroll. 

CRAWFORD  Yes.   Everything  was  so  new  that  no  one  really  knew  what  divisions 

to  have.   I  tried  to  make  sense  of  the  early  organizational 
charts.   It's  hard  to  find  where  things  were  even  after  you  have  the  initial 
division  of  responsibility  among  the  three  directors:   Lilienthal,  Horcourt, 
and  Arthur  Morgan. 


PIERCE 


That  split  after  a  while,  and  that  confused  everything. 


CRAWFORD 


Was  your  work  under  one  of  the  three  -  office  engineer? 


PIERCE  Well,  in  the  beginning,  because.  .  .  well,  I  have  to  keep  in 

mind  that  Arthur  Morgan  was  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  TVA.   Here  was  Harcourt  Morgan,  who  was  interested  in  agriculture  and  land 
and  that  stuff.   Lilienthal  had  an  idea  of  cheap  power,  and  he  also  had  the  legal 
end  of  it.   And  that's  as  far  as  I  know.   I  worked  under  Arthur  Morgan  a  long  time. 


CRAWFORD 


The  construction  and  engineering  aspects? 


PIERCE 


The  administration  of  the  whole  TVA. 


CRAWFORD  How  was  the  Washington  office  structured?   Was  that  under  one  of 

the  three? 

PIERCE  It  was  under  Lilienthal.   Theoretically,  it  was  under  Morgan. 

I  used  to  go  up  there  at  times.   But  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
I  kept  away  from  it. 


CRAWFORD  Well  when  did  the  operation  all  get  moved  as  far  as  it  did,  from 

Washington  to  Knoxville? 
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PIERCE  I  don't  seem  to  remember  that. 

CRAWFORD  Of  course,  I  know  that  Marguerite  Owen's  office  remained  open, 

but  eventually  working  personnel  in  the  TVA  program  went  mainly 
to  Knoxville.   Was  that  accomplished  in  the  fall  of  '33? 

PIERCE  Well,  because  of  the  influx  of  people  coming  in,  for  example.  . 


THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  TWO  WITH  MR.  JOHN  F.  PIERCE,  CARLISLE,  MASS.,  JULY  15,  1972 

CRAWFORD  Mr.  Pierce,  let's  talk  about  your  work  in  the  Knoxville  office 

of  TVA  in  the  early  years,  from  the  time  you  went  there  in  '33 
for  the  few  next  years,  as  you  were  able  to  get  things  more  organized,  and  describe 
the  changes  that  you  saw  taking  place  in  TVA  in  that  time. 

PIERCE  The  basic  problem  at  that  time  was  to  provide  adequate  space  for 

a  growing  and  expanding  organization  for  which  there  had  been 
no  guides  or  planning  set  up  as  far  as  grouping  together.   For  example,  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  to  coordinate  the  procedures  and  methods  and  communications  of 
all  of  the  field  offices  like  Hiwassee,  Norris  Dam  and  Chickamauga  Dam  so  as  to 
develop  them.   Also,  within  the  city  of  Knoxville  there  was  a  shortage  of  space. 
Following  government  procedures,  we  tried  to  get  space  in  the  post  office.   Well, 
we  did  in  the  old  post  office  building,  where  we  were  able  to  put  the  accounting 
department.   Then  we  switched  over  to  the  renting  of  the  Einstein  Building, 
because  it  was  a  vacant  and  large  department  store  which  had  a  balcony  and  so  forth. 

Then  the  time  came  to  move  the  electrical  department  to 
Chattanooga,  which  caused  another  problem  of  space  down  there.   We  couldn't  pin 
the  electrical  department  down  exactly  to  what  they  wanted  for  space.   Se  we  got 
some  space  in  the  old  post  office  in  Chattanooga.   Then  the  next  problem  was  to 
move  people  out  of  Knoxville  in  the  engineering  department  in  order  to  make  room 
for  additional  engineering,  so  we  had  to  get  more  space  down  in  Chattanooga.   So, 
you  get  into  the  problem  of  moving  all  the  engineers  down  there  that  were  assigned 
to  go. 

Now,  the  development  of  that  stage  again  was — I  won't  say 
interrupted — but  it  was  shifting,  because  of  the  bringing  into  the  picture  of 
additional  construction  people,  a  different  department  legally  in  use  and  land 


practice,  things  of  that  kind,  but  yet  were  spaced  somewhere  in  the  outlying  areas. 
It  was  our  responsibility  to  provide  office  space  anywhere  within  the  area  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  meant  that  a  lot  of  times  out  in  the  country 
you  had  to  get  one  or  two  rooms,  and  we'd  have  to  get  a  central  place. 

And  that  complicated  the  communications  system,  because  we 
wanted  to  be  able  to  tie  any  one  office  to  any  other  field  office  in  the  entire 
Tennessee  Valley,  and  that  meant  working  very  closely  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.   Originally  we  set  up  within  Knoxville  where  we  convinced  the  telephone 
company  what  it  meant  and  they  put  in  a  three-position  dial  thelphone  system  to 
handle  the  Knoxville  office  facilities.   Then  that  problem  was  extended  to:   "How 
are  we  going  to  tie  in  a  telephone  on  the  desk  of  any  person  in  Knoxville  with  a 
telephone  of  a  construction  man  several  hundred  miles  out  in  the  field?"  Also, 
"How  are  we  going  to  tie  in  the  facilities  in  Knoxville  with  those  in  Chattanooga 
and  Wilson  Dam  and  so  on  and  so  forth?"  This  again  complicated  the  picture,  because 
again  we  weren't  kept  informed  as  to  how  large  an  expansion  to  expect  and  where 
they  were  to  be  located.   However,  by  roaming  around  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  men 
in  the  field,  it  was  possible  to  anticipate  where  many  of  the  telephones  were  to 
be,  so  that  when  the  construction  superintendent  facilities  were  available,  say, 
at  any  one  of  the  dams  under  construction,  the  telephone  would  be  there.   And  at 
no  time,  to  my  knowledge,  was  there  ever  a  complaint  made  in  the  entire  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  that  they  were  held  up  for  poor  communications.   And  I  think  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  people  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  whether  the 
general  manager  or  the  directors,  did  not  appreciate  the  type  of  service  rendered 
him  by  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company,  because  without  that  service  we'd  never 
have  been  able  to  operate.   Not  only  did  they  provide  the  facilities,  but  they  were 
able  to  furnish  us  the  trained  operators  and  other  trained  people,  so  that  at 
all  times  we  had  the  best  telephone  service  in  the  South.   Let's  stop  for  a  minute. 


One  of  the  early  problems  that  faced  my  phase  of  work  was  that 
of  satisfying  the  requests  or  complaints  of  many  people  as  to  where  they  could 
locate  a  piece  of  paper  or  files,  if  you  will.   It  developed  in  our  minds  for  a 
while  that  what  we  needed  was  a  central  place  where  there  would  be  an  adequate 
filing  system  that  would  serve  anybody's  request,  in  that  more  people  involved 
should  be  able  to  send  their  correspondence  and  reports  to  a  central  place,  or 
send  copies  of  them  to  a  central  place  that  would  be  available  to  everybody.   This 
problem  arose  because  of  engineers.   For  example,  I  remember  primarily  that  they 
had  correspondence  far  out,  but  there  was  no  one  central  place — no  way  to  find 
it — and  there  was  no  central  filing  system.   Well,  apparently  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  a  filing  system  of  some  sort  that  would  bring  together  within  one  office, 
or  within  one  department  to  start  with,  the  pieces  of  paper  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  a  person  who  was  looking  for  a  particular  subject,  and  that  meant  getting 
into  personnel.   And  that  meant  developing  an  overall  filing  system. 

Naturally,  we  turned  to  the  War  Department  for  their  filing 
system.   There  was  employment  of  who  I  considered  to  be  a  brilliant  man  in  the 
field  of  filing.   The  War  Department  filing  system  was  not  adequate,  so  the  next 
thing  was  to  develop  a  catalog  of  some  of  these  pieces  of  paper  we're  talking  about. 
And  then  to  develop  a  numerical  code.   That  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to  do;  that 
each  piece  of  paper  would  have  a  code  to  identify  that  piece  of  paper  on  that 
project.   Well,  by  doing  that  we  were  able  to  slowly  bring  together  in  any  one 
office  all  the  pieces  of  paper  we  could  find. 

Well,  we  explained  that  situation  to  the  man  who  was  head  of  the 
department  that  handled  these  problems.   I  didn't  hear  any  refusals  in  the 
Engineering  Department.   I  didn't  get  any  refusals  from  Neil  Bass  and  his  group 
in  there.   We  had  difficulty  with  the  legal,  and  we  had  difficulty  with  the  power 
end  of  it.   But  we  did  have  enough  material  to  start  to  sort  the  papers  into  some 
kind  of  sequence,  and  then  they  tried  to  tie  that  into  the  War  Department  filing 


manual,  which  simply  couldn't  be  done.   Then  we  started  to  develop  our  own  filing 
system,  which  should  have  involved  code  numbers.   And  that  took  several  months, 
probably  two,  three  years  to  really  get  anywhere  with  that. 

And  then  we  had  to  have  a  central  place  to  have  a  filing  system, 
and  then  we  had  to  be  sure  that  each  office  was  following  the  same  filing  system, 
which  meant  that  we  had  to  design  and  lay  out  the  filing  manual.   And  I  say  we — 
I  wasn't  the  one  that  did  it — it  was  in  my  department  under  a  man  named  James 
L.  Smith,  who  was  a  file  expert  on  that. 

And  in  the  course  of  time  we  were  able  to  get  these  pieces  of 
paper  coded  so  that  if  somebody  wanted  a  piece  of  paper  relating  to  a  particular 
subject,  like  for  example,  you  might  want  to  know  the  specifications  for  a  drill 
point — that's  a  poor  example  to  take,  but  they  wanted  specification  for  a  piece 
of  some  material  being  used  on  a  dam,  they  would  possibly  go  to  our  index  and  get 
the  code  number  and  then  directly  to  the  folder  or  file.   They  picked  out  the  pieces 
of  paper  they  wanted  bacause  by  that  one  number,  we  were  able  to  bring  together 
all  of  the  pieces  of  paper  that  we  had  relating  to  that  particular  subject.   That 
meant  that  a  man  wanting  that  would  get  the  complete  picture  from  a  piece  of 
paper  that  developed  in  other  departments,  which  is  very  improtant,  because  the 
purchasing  department  was  doing  one  thing,  engineers  were  doing  something  else, 
and  then  the  piece  of  paper  was  something  else,  and  eventually  you  would  get  the 
complete  story. 

However,  we  found  that  when  we  did  send  that  complete  piece 
of  paper — oh,  it  might  be  thirty-five,  forty,  or  fifty  pages  on  one  subject — it 
didn't  always  come  back,  which  meant  that  we  had  to  figure  out  a  way.   And  we  did 
figure  out  a  way,  and  the  boys  developed  a  way  to  be  sure  that  all  the  pieces  of 
paper  we  sent  to  one  department  came  back  to  us.   Then  we'd  go  back  and  say, 
"You  didn't  give  us  everything."   Here  there  would  be  all  you  had  sent  to  him — 
we  had  the  code;  we  had  everything  right  there.   We  had  more  trouble  with  the 


legal  Department  and  the  power  department  for  keeping  pieces  of  paper.   We  would 
have  to  send  for  everything. 

CRAWFORD  Why  do  you  suppose  it  was  that  you  had  difficulty  getting 

cooperation  with  those  two  departments  when  you  didn't  with  the 
others? 

PIERCE  I  think  it  stems  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  TVA  in  that  that's 

a  part  of  administration.   I'll  tell  you  here  why  it  happened. 

CRAWFORD  What  about  your  personnel  activities — the  actions  you  took  and  the 

reasons  that  you  did?  What  about  your  testing  program  and  the 
other  things?   Can  you  tell  something  about  that? 

PIERCE  As  the  number  of  personnel  grew  in  Knoxville,  the  request  was 

being  made  for  stenographers  and  typists.   And  we  thought  that 
to  be  fair  to  all  the  people  that  applied  in  that  category,  that  there  should  be 
some  way  to  measure  them  so  that  we  would  pick  everybody  on  some  standard,  so  it 
was  easy  to  select  from  the  people  that  we  had.   A  few  people  who  had  had 
experience  in  developing  tests  and  experience  in  picking  from  them,  well,  they  went 
to  work  and  developed  tests,  for  example,  for  typing.   They  would  test  for 
grammar.   I'm  talking  about  stenographers  now. 

Now,  the  next  problem  was  what  to  do  about  it.   And  we  felt  that 
the  trained,  inadequate  staff — that  we  should  put  them  through  a  training  program 
based  entirely  upon  TVA  material,  which  meant  that  we  had  to  develop  a  "dictionary", 
for  example,  of  phrases  peculiar  to  TVA,  so  that  these  people  would  have  some 
knowledge  as  to  what  to  expect  when  they  went  into  an  office. 

So  we  had  among  other  things  a  stenographic  pool,  and  we  were 
able  to  convince  people  that  when  you  wanted  a  stenographer,  by  calling  a  certain 


extent  with  TVA  phaseology.   In  that  way  we  were  training  people  to  become,  not 
only  stenographers  but  secretaries,  which  meant  that  we  had  to  develop  handbooks 
of  grammar,  handbooks  of  punctuation,  that  fitted  into  TVA  style.   In  that  way  we 
were  able  to  put  many  into  the  offices  of  TVA  as  the  number  of  requirements 
increased.   As  to  the  trained  people,  sometimes  the  people  came  back  to  the  steno- 
graphic pool,  sometimes  they  were  able  to  stay  on  and  fulfill  a  secretarial  job. 
Sometimes  we  used  them  to  instruct  some  of  the  other  people,  so  that  we  developed 
a  terrific  training  program  for  stenographers  and  typists. 

Included  in  that,  it's  interesting  to  note  that  we  had  one  girl, 
a  blind  girl,  who  was  probably  the  best  typist  that  we  had.   She  was  able  to  turn 
out  good  copy  from  the  dictating  equipment  and  do  in  with  a  few  number  of  errors. 
We  never  sent  her  out,  as  I  recall,  to  private  offices,  but  she  didn't  object  to 
that  either.   But  she  did  a  remarkable  job,  and  she  would  train  some  of  our  people 
that  way. 

Now,  I  don't  ever  recall  of  anyone  ever  saying  that  we  sent  them 
a  poor  subject,  a  person  who  was  poorly  trained.   I  do  not  recall  at  any  time 
that  the  personnel  department  ever  talked  to  me  about  our  training  program  and  how 
it  was  developed  and  the  training  program  material  we  had.   In  other  words,  we 
were  ignored  in  that  respect.   So  that  in  the  course  of  time  we  had  a  good 
selection  program,  and  we  had  a  good  training  program. 

Now  we  get  into  another  field.   Does  that  answer  you  question 
on  the  organization? 

CRAWFORD  Yes  it  does. 

PIERCE  Now,  let's  get  into  another  field  of  messenger  service.   One  of 

the  big  problems  we  had  was  to  see  that  every  office  was  given 
a  service  of  picking  up  mail  and  delivering  mail  to  that  particular  office, 


which  meant  that  we  had  to  run  quite  a  few  studies  as  to  where  would  be  the  best 
place  to  locate  an  in-going  and  out-going  mail  basket,  for  example,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  steps.   In  other  words,  we  were  able  to  work  out  a  system  of  mail  collec- 
tion through  what  the  engineers  used  to  call  a  highly  different  method,  which  was 
worked  to  the  point.   By  having  a  mail  basket  put  in  a  certain  position,  say,  on 
the  corner  of  a  desk,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  the  mail  and  leave  it. 

Also,  we  had  to  answer  the  complaints  that  they  didn't  collect 
the  mail  during  the  day  sometimes.   We  had  each  messanger  place  in  the  basket  a 
card  that  said  "The  last  delivery",  so  that  when  the  mail  or  messenger  boy  left  he 
had  to  leave  the  card,  so  if  the  girl  looked  in  the  basket  she  could  tell  the  mail 
had  been  picked  up  for  that  day.   In  that  way  we  were  able  to  overcome  some  of  the 
complaints  or  reasons  for  other  complaints,  and  that  way  we  also  had  a  check  on  the 
mail  boy. 

In  spite  of  certain  government  regulations,  Acts  of  Congress  and 
so  forth,  we  were  able  to  do  some  time  and  motion  studies  of  delivering  mail. 
We  had  a  mailbox  set  up  in  what  we  call  the  mailroom  similar  to  what's  in  a  post 
office;  it  was  open  front  and  back.   Then  we  had  each  department's  name  on  that. 
But  through  the  sharpness  of  one  boy  who  ran  it,  Jimmy  Smith,  they  discovered 
that  in  the  has   to  sort  the  mail  that  they  brought  in  the  morning  or  evening,  by 
placing  a  letter  with  a  little  oomph  in  it,  a  little  push,  it  would  sometimes  go 
through  the  open  box  and  on  the  other  side.   Somebody  came  up  with  the  bright  idea 
of  putting  chicken  wire  on  the  back.   In  that  way  it  was  possible  to  get  the  mail 
in  the  slot  ready  for  pickup. 

And  we  set  up  schedules,  again  on  the  motion  study  basis,  as  to 
what  time  the  mail  should  leave  the  central  mailroom  on  these  deliveries,  and  the 
deliveries  were  on  schedule.  That  way  we  were  able  to  get  better  service  instead 
of  waiting  delivery  once  a  day,  for  example.   They  got  on  a  regular  schedule  of 
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pickup  and  delivery.   We  kept  the  pieces  of  paper  moving  to  the  different  offices, 
and  that  to  the  outside  offices  was  sometimes  delivered  by  car.   And  that  way  we 
were  able  to  give  a  superb  service  of  handling  incoming  and  outgoing  mial  and  the 
outgoing  mail  tied  into  the  schedule  at  the  post  office,  so  we  were  able  to  give 
pretty  good  service  at  that  time. 

CRAWFORD  Can  you  tell  something  about  the  TVA  purchasing  system  developed 

at  this  time,  then  the  system  of  inventory  and  distribution  of 
materials  to  the  outlying  offices? 

PIERCE  We  maintained  a  large  central  supply  room  in  which  we  had  every 

item  that  was  to  be  used  from  the  end  of,  shall  we  say,  office 
or  engineering  tools,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  individual  to  order 
something  out  of  the  stockroom.   It  had  to  be  ordered  through  a  division  or  depart- 
ment or  some  group  like  that,  because  we  had  worked  out  with  the  accounting 
department  a  method  of  pricing  every  item  that  went  up,  and  tied  that  into  the 
budget  for  that  department  as  set  by  the  accounting  department,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  record  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  value  of  the  supplies  drawn  out/\the 
warehouse  by  any  one  department.   Well,  there  were  times  when  we'd  run  short.   That 
would  be  natural. 

But  as  far  as  purchasing  anything  directly,  we  didn't  do  that. 
We  made  up  a  purchasing  order  and  sent  it  to  the  purchasing  department,  and  they 
in  turn  ordered  from  whatever  sources  that  had  the  supplies  we  needed,  and  then  we 
put  that  in  the  warehouse.   We  used  to  furnish  outside  offices,  and  sometimes  we 
furnished  the  field  offices  like  out  on  the  dams  where  there  wasn't  room  enough  to 
maintain  in  stockroom.   In  that  way  we  were  able  to  keep  them  informed,  because  we 
had  messenger  service  back  and  forth  between  Norris  and  other  places  and  the  offices 
of  the  dams.   So  I  don't  think  that  there  was  ever  any  serious  delay.   If  so,  it  never 
came  to  my  attention.   On  the  other  hand,  we  were  able  to  keep  a  well-stocked,  and 


it  fluctuated  at  times,  supply  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  work  on  a  dam,  for  example,  began  to  di- 
minish and  there  would  be  on  hand  surplus  material,  might  be  furniture,  might  be 
supplies,  we  were  able  to  pull  that  into  the  central  warehouse  or  reissue,  because 
we  knew  from  our  records  what  was  in  each  of  the  field  warehouses.   In  that  way  we 
were  able  to  keep  a  fluid  stock.   We  were  able  to  avoid  surplus  stock,  and  we  were 
able  to  keep  the  total  cost  of  inventory  in  the  warehouse  down. 

Now,  the  warehouse  being  of  that  size  meant  that  we  needed 
adequate  protection,   We  had  our  own  police  force.   We  also  had  protection  at 
the  doors  and  windows  through  an  ADT  system  that  was  connected  directly  to  the 
police  department,  so  if  anybody  attempted  to  break  in  there  was  instant  communica- 
tion between  the  two  places.   I  don't  recall  any  serious  breakage  and  losing  stuff 
that  way. 

Of  course,  then  the  thing  was  growing  and  we  didn't  have  much  in 
space.   I  remember  one  time  we  ordered  three  or  more  carloads  of  furniture, 
office  furniture,  consisting  of  chairs  and  tables  and  so  forth.   And  one  day  a  man 
came  up  from  downstairs  who  had  come  from  General  Fire  Equipment,  a  fellow  named 
Al  Bogg,  and  he  said,  "Now,  don't  misunderstand  my  visit,  but  we've  got  this  big 
order  from  you  people  to  the  purchasing  department,  and  it's  the  most  outlandish 
order  we've  had,  and  I'd  just  like  to  know  what  you're  going  to  do  with  it." 
And  I  said,  "Good,  Al.   Sit  down."  And  I  started  to  explain  to  him,  and  he  didn't 
understand.   And  I  said,  "Look,  I'll  make  you  a  bet  right  now  that  you  and  I  get 
in  a  car,  and  we'll  start  out  and  we'll  go  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  because 
I've  got  to  go  down  to  the  offices  anyway.   And  every  place  that  I  go  in  that  you 
can  find  a  person  working,  if  you  find  any  vacant  chairs  or  any  vacant  drawing  tables, 
I  will  buy  the  lunch  and  dinner  for  that  day."  He  said,  "Good."  So,  after  two 
days,  he  said,  "I've  seen  all  I  want  to  see  because  I  see  you  are  right,  and  we'll 
try  to  get  out  these  carloads  of  furniture  for  you  in  the  time  that  you  need  them." 
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This  gives  you  an  illustration  of  what  some  people  thought  of  the  supply.   If  we 
bought  a  supply  of  pencils  that  seemed  to  be  stupendous  in  these  days  of 
depression,  you'd  get  the  same  thing. 

Fortunately,  the  purchasing  department  was  smart.   They  knew  what 
they  were  up  against,  so  we  had  no  trouble  getting  the  orders  through  them  off  the 
government  schedule.   In  that  way  we  were  able  to  maintain  a  good  stock,  and  we  didn't 
have  difficulty  with  the  purchasing  department,  because  they  knew  what  we  were  after. 
When  it  came  to  the  field,  here  again  I  sent  out  some  of  my  men  from  office  to 
office  in  the  field,  and  we  would  naturally  look  into  the  warehouses  and  see  what 
stuff  and  equipment  was  there  or  talk  to  the  superintendent  as  to  whether  he 
was  getting  the  supplies  he  wanted.   In  that  way  we  kept  in  touch  with  the  furniture 
and  supplies  sent  to  every  place  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  province. 

CRAWFORD  Well,  I  think  that  covers  it  very  well.   What  about  the  security 

aspect?   How  large  was  your  security  force,  and  when  did  you 
organize  it? 

PIERCE  Well,  let  me  think.   When  did  we  organize  it?   I  would  guess  that 

it  was  around  '34-' 35,  because  at  that  time  we  had  the  Sprankle 
Building  in  Knoxville,  and  we  had  all  these  supplies  in  there.   So  the  man  was  in 
charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  building,  a  fellow  named  George  Benjamin,  Kept 
saying,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  at  night?   Somebody  can  bust  in  there."  We  said, 
"All  right,  we'll  solve  that  somehow."   I  got  hold  of  ADT  (American  District 
Telegraphing)  and  made  a  deal  with  them  that  they  would  protect  the  main  warehouse. 
You  know,  they  put  this  stuff  around  the  doors  and  windows.   And  then  it  tied  in 
the  police  station.   Well,  that  was  alright  up  to  a  point,  but  there  again  it  didn't 
take  care  of  everything.   So,  next  thing  he  said,  "Well,  we've  got  the  maintenance 
men;  let's  make  them  guards  and  get  them  sworn  in  as  policemen."   They  became  guards — 
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I  want  to  say  licenses — they  were  accepted  by  the  city  of  Knoxville. 

CRAWFORD  Which  people  were  these,  sir? 

PIERCE  The  guards  who  became  policemen  were  given  badges;  they  were 

given  all  the  authority  of  .  .  .   Even  then,  on  top  of  that, 
once  in  a  while  we'd  get  tied  in  with  the  FBI. 

CRAWFORD  What  sort  of  problems  did  you  have  to  deal  with  the  FBI? 

PIERCE  Well,  the  main  office  of  the  FBI  in  Knoxville  is  downtown  on  the 

top  floor  of  the  bank  building.   They  would  sometimes  help  the 
guards  by  taking  them  out  to  the  range  and  letting  them  try  out  on  the  targets. 
Sometimes  they  would  come  over  and  talk  to  the  guards  as  to  different  ways  of 
protecting  them  and  what  to  see  and  what  to  do  and  also  how  to  get  in  touch  with 
them. 

Then  at  a  later  stage  it  was  another  story.   Once  in  a  while  I'd 
get  a  call,  and  they'd  want  to  know  if  they  could  borrow  our  airplane,  and  they 
wanted  to  go  someplace.   And  I  said,  "Sure,  help  yourself.   Just  let  us  know  when, 
and  we'll  arrange  for  you  to  get  it."   That  way  they  were  able  to  use  a  nice  five- 
passenger  airplane  and  so  forth  and  so  on.   That  answer  your  question? 

CRAWFORD  Yes,  sir,  I  think  so.   Why  did  you  wait  so  long  to  set  up  a 

security  force?   It's  '34  or  '35;  you  had  waited  a  year  or  two 
to  do  that. 

PIERCE  Well,  that's  because  the  demand  wasn't  there,  because  we  weren't 

.  .  .  .  It  took  us  that  long  to  fill  the  warehouse.   We  had  no  people;  we  had  no 
buildings  around,  of  course.   It  never  occurred  to  us  to  do  it.   The  local  police 
went  back  and  forth,  and  we  didn't  see  any  need  for  having  our  own  police  force. 
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And  then  when  it  came  to  night  business,  we  had  the  guards  around  us  cleaning  and 
so  forth.   It  was  a  simple  matter  to  add  the  duties  to  a  man,  and  talk  to  him  and 
make  it  alright  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.   Today  you  probably  couldn't  do 
that.   But  the  demand  wasn't  there  at  that  time.   We  had  other  things  to  think 
about  besides  whether  somebody's  going  to  steal  pencils  or  not. 

CRAWFORD  What  major  changes  did  you  notice  in  TVA  by  the  time  you  left 

from  the  time  you  had  arrived  in  Knoxville?  Did  you  still  have 
unsolved  problems,  or  had  you  carried  out  most  of  the  original  aims? 

PIERCE  I'll  say  the  problems  existed,  for  example,  at  dams,  because 

there  were  new  dams  going  up  and  new  construction  going  on  all 

through  the  valley.   They  built  dam  after  dam,  although  they  were  pretty  well 

organized. 

There's  another  phase  I  haven't  mentioned  which  was  quite  impor- 
tant at  this  stage.   TVA  was  made  possible  because  of  demand  for 

government  to  do  something  for  the  people,  whether  it  was  flood  control  or  whatever. 

And  it  was  Dr.  Morgan's  feeling  that  whatever  we  do,  it's  public  property,  and  we 

should  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  public  interest.   Good!   We  were  trained  that  way. 

Now  we  began  to  develop  new  and  different  things.   We  began  to  develop  our  industry. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  speech  making  made  and  people  came  down  to  study.   Like  the 

New  York  Times  sent  the  man  down  here  to  find  out  about  these  things;  that  what  we 

were  doing  was  unusual. 

And  we  began  to  make  little,  what  we  call  "methods  bulletins"  that 

are  made  primarily  for  ourselves,  but  they  were  just  given  to  different  people. 

"How  to"  — well,  let's  take  a  simple  one  like  "carbon  paper."   There  are  different 

weights  and  so  forth  of  carbon  paper  and  it  depends  on  whether  you're  going  to 
have  a  pencil  or  you're  going  to  have  a  copy  run,  or  whether  you're  going  to 
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make  one  copy  or  three  copies,  something  like  that.   So  in  order  to  help  the 
stenographer  order  the  right  kind  of  carbon  paper  and  at  the  same  time  to  buy 
the  right  kind,  we  (we  people  working  in  the  researching  end  of  it)  developed 
this  test  on  what  carbon  papers  we  should  purchase,  what  kind  from  different 
companies.   So  that  we  finally  developed  some  carbon  paper,  probably  ABC,  I 
don't  know,  that  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  carbon  paper  that  would  take 
one  sheet,  four  sheets,  or  whatever  quantity  you  want  to  make  carbons  of.   I'm  not 
quite  clear  at  that  point — if  a  girl  has  to  make  four  copies,  there's  a  certain 
grade  of  paper  that  she  can  use  and  make  four  copies.   Or  two  copies.   Or  whatever - 
in  that  way  she  is  going  to  get  clear  and  unsmudged  copies. 

Well,  now,  we  began  to  spread  that,  and  then  from  time  to  time 
it  got  out  into  the  public,  with  the  result  that  we  began  to  get  requests  from 
industry  for  copies  of  our  studies  made  on  a  lot  of  office  procedures,  which  we 
sent  to  them,  as  referred  to  in  the  New  York  Times  article.   So  that  when  they 
came,  TVA  became  known  as  an  organization  that  was  developing  methods  and  giving 
it  to  the  public  for  use.   We  never  charged  for  it,  it  was  government  property. 
In  that  way  we  became  well  known  in  that  field. 

Now,  what  happens?  We  handed  them  out,  but  later  on  after  I 
was  out  of  TVA,  all  that  was  stopped.   All  that  was  given  away.   They  didn't  make 
the  tests.  .  .   They  didn't  make  the  improvements.   They  didn't  make  the  copies  to 
give  to  the  public.   And  the  result  was  that  eventually  the  thing  died  by  itself, 
rather  than  sharing  it  with  the  public,  which  we  did.   So  that's  one  of  the  things 
that  happened  down  there. 

Well,  then — if  you  haven't  read  the  New  York  Times,  I  can  show 
you  a  copy.   You  can  skim  through  it  in  about  five  minutes.   It  refers  to  a  lot 
of  that.   It  refers  to  the  organizations  that  asked  for  it,  some  of  the  banks  that 
had  asked  for  this  material  that  we  had  developed  there  at  TVA  as  part  of  our  pro- 
gram of  trying  to  select  the  best  articles  to  be  used  to  do  a  definite  job.   Dr. 
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Morgan  and  I  went  to  somebody  else,  and  Felix  and  I  said,  "Look,  we  got  all  this 
stuff  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  people  if  they  want  it.   It's  government  property." 
He  said  "Sure."  So  we  did.   And  that's  how  that  got  started  out. 

CRAWFORD  Do  you  remember  when  this  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times? 

PIERCE  I  got  the  date  right  here.   I'll  get  it  for  you  in  a  minute.   Well, 

there's  a  lot  of  things  that  have  changed  some.   There  was  a 
Dr.  Bishop.   He  had  come  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  Tennessee.   He  was  a 
very  fine  man.   One  day  I  said  to  the  doc,  "We  have  this  pool  of  stenographers 
over  here,  and  every  so  often  you  find  that  they're  speeding  up  in  competition 
from  one  to  the  other,  because  there's  some  way  to  measure  that.   Suppose  that 
you  could  develop  some  way  you  could  test  to  see  at  what  speed  it  really  affects 
an  individual?"   So  we  sat  down  and  talked.   Well,  I  said,  "All  right,  suppose 
I  turn  it  over  to  you  and  we  arrange  for  these  girls  to  come  in  and  see  if  they 
want  to  participate  in  the  experiment.   If  they  do,  al  right.   If  they  don't,  all 
right." 

So,  he  took  it  over.   And  I  don't  know  how  long  it  lasted.   I 
got  the  tail  end  of  the  report,  but  apparently  it  didn't  affect  them  too  much.   Here 
was  a  scientific  study  made  of  the  speed  of  stenographers,  which  was  made  by 
professional  people. 

The  other  interesting  thing  to  me  was  they  had  a  movie  made  of 
the  motion  study  on  typing.   And  that  became  so  popular  that  a  copy  of  it  was 
bought  by  a  man  named  Morganson,  who  was  a  time  and  motion  study  man  up  in 
Upper  New  York  State  for  use  in  his  classroom.   And  that  was  quite  a  bit  later 
when  I  talked  to  him  about  it.   Three  or  four  years  ago  he  was  still  using  it. 
He  said,  "The  clothes  are  out  of  date,  but  the  idea  is  good."   Well,  things  like 
that  didn't  fit  with  the  new  regime.   I  got  a  letter  to  that  effect.   Does  that 
answer  part  of  your  letter  now? 
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CRAWFORD  Yes,  sir.   Who  complained  about  these  ideas?  Why  were  they 

stopped? 

PIERCE  I  don't  know  why  they  were  stopped,  not  while  I  was  there,  but 

as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  there,  that  was  the  end  of  it.   But 
I  met  one  fellow  saying  that  he  had  written  to  TVA,  and  the  man  said,  "We're  willing 
to  pay  for  them  if  we  can  get  these  office  methods."  He  never  got  them  anyway. 

Well,  shall  I  put  it  this  way.   If  a  man  is  technically  trained, 
his  mind  goes  that  way,  and  there  are  things  he  wants  to  do.   And  I  saw  in 
conjunction  with  other  people  and  the  staff  that  here  was  a  golden  opportunity  to 
find  some  scientific  approaches  and  see  if  there  was  a  better  way,  or  if  there 
was  any  way  to  do  these  problems  and  solve  them.   Why  they  stopped,  I  don't 
know.   They  got  away  from  it .  .  . 


INTERVIEW  NUMBER  THREE  WITH  MR.  JOHN  F.  PIERCE,  JULY  15,  1972,  CARLISLE,  MASS. 

CRAWFORD  I  noticed,  Mr.  Pierce,  in  looking  over  the  papers,  that  the 

New  York  Times  had  what  seems  to  be  a  rather  complete  article 
about  your  activities  in  TVA  in  terms  of  improving  office  procedures.   The 
article  is  dated  in  the  New  York  Times  April  18,  1938,  and  it  seems  to  be  rather 
comprehensive  about  the  work  you  were  doing  as  general  office  manager  for  TVA. 
The  Times  seemed  very  impressed  with  it  and  felt  that  you  had  made  some  very 
useful  studies.   Do  you  have  any  memories  of  this  connection  with  the  New  York 
Times,  how  the  article  developed,  and  what  the  man  learned  from  TVA? 

PIERCE  My  first  knowledge  that  there  was  a  New  York  Times  man  in  the 

area  came  from  Bill  Sturdivant' s  office,  saying  that  the  New 
York  Times  sent  a  man  down  and  would  I  talk  with  him.   I  said,  "Certainly,  send 
him  down,  and  call  me  when  you're  ready."   So,  at  the  time  I  got  the  call,  I  had 
no  idea  what  the  man  wanted.   He  just  said  he  was  with  the  New  York  Times.   We 
got  to  talking  and  he  asked  for  more  information  and  samples  of  work.   He  made 
no  particular  comment  and  went  on  his  way  until  I  saw  this  article  in  the  New 
York  Times.   Why  he  was  sent,  I  have  no  idea.   But  we  did  give  him  the  material. 

CRAWFORD  Mr.  Pierce,  what  about  the  work  of  William  Sturdivant  for  TVA? 

I  believe  you  knew  him  well.   And  anything  you  can  contribute 
to  the  record  would  be  helpful  since  he  was  not  alive  when  this  project  was  started, 

PIERCE  Well,  Bill  Sturdivant,  when  I  first  got  acquainted  with  him,  was 

a  very  capable  newspaper  man.   He  had  an  interesting  personality 
and  a  great  sense  of  news  value.   Many  times  I  talked  with  him  at  length  on 
different  topics  concerning  the  field,  and  some  of  the  things  and  comments  were  in 


talks  I  made.   Bill  was  not  a  man  that  pushed  himself  on  you.   Rather,  he  cultivated 
you.   Once  he  had  cultivated  you,  he  was  very  glad  to  work  with  you  and  to  have 
you  work  with  him.   His  function  with  TVA  was  to  maintain  the  proper  approach  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  TVA  articles. 


CRAWFORD 


What  was  his  background? 


PIERCE  Bill  Sturdivant  was  an  editor,  let's  see  now,  of  a  newspaper 

chain  down  around  Birmingham.   Probably  down  that  way,  I  don't 
know.   When  I  met  Bill  he  had  ceased  to  be  with  that  paper,  but  he  had  a  good 
sense  of  news  items.   He  knew  how  to  handle  it  and  how  to  evaluate.   You  get  that 
only  through  newspaper  work.   So,  he  was  always  looking  out  for  newspaper  items 
that  would  help  the  TVA  in  any  way. 

CRAWFORD  What  title  did  he  hold  at  this  time?   Was  he  Director  of  Public 

Information? 


PIERCE 


Yes,  I  guess  he  was.   I  don't  see  it  in  here. 


CRAWFORD  Did  TVA  generally  have  favorable  treatment  in  the  press  when 

Bill  Sturdivant  was  there? 


PIERCE  Well,  I  would  say  that  as  far  as  I  know  they  had  good  treatment 

in  the  press,  except  in  papers  and  magazines  hostile  toward  the 
TVA  anyway.   Those  who  were  fair-minded,  who  wanted  information,  and  who  wished  to 
report  the  facts  wanted  magazine  articles  based  on  talks  with  TVA  men.   These 
reporters  were  always  welcome.   Sturdivant  was  always  glad  to  supply  a  man  to  talk 
with  them  or  a  man  who.  .  .  . 

Again,  I  used  to  do  some  writing  under  Bill  Sturdivant 's  correction, 
and  I  had  no  trouble  getting  my  stuff  with  him  or  trouble  getting  material  approved 


for  the  talks  I  wanted  to  make. 

Now,  he  was  a  good  newspaper  man,  and  I  think  he  got  along  well 
with  everyone.  I  don't  think  he  played  favorites  with  anyone,  I  mean  at  TVA.  If 
he  did,  he  never  showed  it  on  the  surface. 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 


How  long  did  he  serve  with  TVA?  Do  you  know? 


Oh,  well,  he  was  there  when  I  got  there. 


CRAWFORD  What  other  people  did  you  work  with  closely  while  you  were  in 

Knoxville?  Your  work  was  under  the  coordinator,  I  believe, 
or  the  general  manager,  as  the  title  changed. 


PIERCE 


Well,  I  don't  quite  get  the  question,  but  go  ahead. 


CRAWFORD  Did  you  work  more  closely  with  some  departments  than  others  in 

TVA? 

PIERCE  I  don't  think  so.   I  avoided  some  because  I  thought  there 

would  be  conflict,  or  I  just  didn't  want  to  get  involved  with 
a  particular  individual.   I  felt  I  wasn't  particularly  welcome  in  some  offices, 
so  I  didn't  bother  going  in  those.   But  I  had  a  job  to  do  and  it  kept  me  busy. 
Anyone  who  came  and  sat  in  the  office  chair  was  welcome  to  talk  with  me. 


CRAWFORD 


You  were  responsible  for  supplying  office  services  to  everyone 
in  the  TVA  area,  weren't  you,  not  just  in  Knoxville? 


PIERCE  Oh,  yes,  we  covered  all  the  offices:   the  area  called  the  dams, 

the  garages,  the  Washington  office,  and  the  telephone  communica- 
tions.  It  was  my  function  and  responsibility  to  meet  the  demands  and  requirements 
of  all  TVA  personnel  and  to  supply  them  with  necessary  material  and  equipment  to 
conduct  TVA  business. 


CRAWFORD  Did  you  have  any  special  problems  with  the  more  remote  locations 

such  as  Washington  and  Chattanooga? 

PIERCE  No,  no  special  problems  as  far  as  Washington  went.   I  avoided 

Washington.  Once  in  a  while  I'd  go  up  there  and  run  a  check  on 
a  file  system.  It's  kind  of  funny  that  I  remember.  You  can  either  cut  it  out  or 
leave  it  in.   I  don't  care. 

They  had  a  file  clerk  in  Washington,  nice  girl,  hardly  knew  what 
she  was  doing.   I  worked  with  her  for  a  while.   One  day  in  Knoxville  the  head  of 
the  file  clerk  crowd  said,  "There's  a  girl  down  here  from  the  Washington  office  to 
set  up  files  in  Lilienthal's  office."   I  said,  "So  what?"   "Well,"  he  said,  "she 
doesn't  know  too  much  about  it,  because  she  hasn't  been  close  to  it  like  we  have. 
What  do  I  do?"   I  said,  "Well,  sit  tight  and  see  what  happens."   Someone  told  me 
H.  A.  was  coming  down.   A  few  days  later  he  came  in  and  said,  "I  wandered  into 
Lilienthal's  office,  and  — (I  think  her  name  was  Marge)  at  that  time  in  the  out- 
side office —  she  wouldn't  let  me  in.   I  finally  got  by  and  this  girl  was  there. 
I  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  her  and  found  out  she  was  kind  of  confused  with 
what  she  was  doing  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work."  Now,  he  sat  tight  for 
a  while  longer  and  he  said,  "Well,  alright,  she'll  be  going  back  to  Washington 
in  a  couple  of  days.   I  sat  there  for  two  days  and  talked  to  him  about  some  of  the 
things  in  the  files  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.   I  never  heard  any  more  about  it. 
I  didn't  know  how  she  got  there  or  when  she  left.   But  of  my  men,  Jimmy  Smith 
knew  about  it,  but  she  didn't  care.   She  only  came  down  for  a  couple  of  days.   That's 
the  story  given  to  me.   That's  all  I  know  about  the  matter. 

When  I  went  to  Washington  it  was  always  very  nice.   We  had  no 
questions  at  all  on  the  work  she  was  doing.   It  might  have  been  that.  ...   I 
respected  the  woman  and  tried  to  help  her.   We  had  no  difficulties  at  all.   In  fact, 
I  seldom  went  to  Washington. 


Chattanooga  had  an  entirely  different  problem.   They  had  different 
departments  within  the  same  city,  such  as  the  Engineering  Department,  the  Power 
Department,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.   On  top  of  that  we  had  a  small  supply  store- 
house for  that  whole  area.   I  don't  remember  any  problems  with  them.   If  they 
didn't  want  to  do  it,  alright.   We  had  the  same  problem  with  the  files  down  there 
that  we  had  in  Knoxville.   Some  pieces  would  disappear  or  they'd  send  them  out. 
We  didn't  get  all  the  copies.   They  kept  their  own  files.   Sometimes  we'd  do 
research  work  in  the  files  and  pages  or  pieces  would  be  missing.   And  sometimes 
one  of  our  boys  would  find  it  in  the  files  of  another  department  by  accident, 
but  we  didn't  make  an  issue  out  of  it.   So,  I  don't  think  we  had  any  problem  in 
that  respect. 

CRAWFORD  Did  working  conditions  get  better  as  time  went  on  for  you  in 

office  management? 


PIERCE 


I  think  it  got  worse. 


CRAWFORD 


Why  did  the  change  take  place? 


PIERCE 


Why' 


CRAWFORD 


Yes,  sir, 


PIERCE 


Why  did  I  say  they  were  getting  worse? 


CRAWFORD 


Yes,  sir. 


PIERCE  My  own  theory  is  that  the  people  in  power  were  not  entirely 

sympathetic  to  the  program  I  had  made  out  of  developing 

scientific  management  in  offices.   Consequently,  they  never  opposed  outwardly 

what  I  was  doing.   At  no  time  did  they  ever  think  enough  of  it  to  call  me  into 


their  office  and  tell  me  about  the  work,  or  ask  about  the  work  I  was  doing.   I 
was  ignored.   Sometimes  some  of  the  other  boys  would  hear  something,  but  I  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  them.   The  thing  was,  that  if  they  weren't  doing  a  good 
job  and  we  weren't  doing  something  worthwhile,  somewhere  along  the  line  another 
department  would  have  said  something  about  it  -  a  perfect  blank.   So,  I  never 
knew  whether  I  was  doing  a  good  job  or  a  bad  one.   You  went  ahead  and  did  it. 

Towards  the  last  year  we  had  quite  a  letter-writing  thing  on 
the  matter  of  communication  problems.   I  couldn't  get  an  answer,  and  I  had  written 

to  the  general  manager  and  reminded  him  of  the  letters  I  had  written  two  or  three 
months  before.   Finally  I  had  to  decide  that  was  just  about  the  end  of  a  lot  of 
things. 

When  I  was  in  the  personnel  department,  I  don't  recall  that  the 
head  of  the  personnel  department  would  sit  me  down  and  say,  "Well,  you've  done 
great  on  job  description,"  for  example.   Or,  "you've  written  a  good  job  description 
of  TVA."   That  was  alright  because  personnel  had  the  big  problem  of  taking  care 
of  all  the  thousands  of  mechanics.   Toward  the  last  he  would  never  sit  down 
and  discuss  things  which  affected  his  department  also.   So  after  a  while,  that 
was  it. 

CRAWFORD  Actually,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  were  doing  was  very 

logical  and  would  have  helped  any  department.   After  all,  it 
seems  your  work  was  directed  toward  improving  efficiency  in  any  part  of  the  depart- 
ment where  you  could  find  it. 

PIERCE  Yes,  I  don't  know  and  wouldn't  guess.   We  were  getting  too  much 

publicity  outside.   I  don't  know  how  many  speeches  I  made  around 
the  country,  but  frankly  it  got  to  the  point  I  didn't  understand. 


CRAWFORD  What  people  in  the  TV  A  management  gave  the  best  support  in  this? 

PIERCE  Best  support?   Well,  of  course,  Bill  Sturdivant  gave  me  good  sup- 

port.  Arthur  Morgan's  office  once  asked,  "On  the  construction  men- 
superintendents  outside,  do  they  realize  or  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  get  things 
done  for  them?"   They  appreciated  it  apparently.   Some  of  them  wrote  letters  to  the 
general  manager  about  the  good  service  they  were  given.   But  they  gave  me  good  support 
all  the  time.   I  think  that  sums  up  that.   The  accountant  controller  gave  me  good 
support.   I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  name  of  the  fellow  who  was  purchasing  agent. 
What  was  that....   He  was  a  dandy  fellow.   I  think  he  died  finally,  but  he  gave  me 
good  support.   I  can  reverse  it  the  other  way.   Those  who  had  been  with  me  gave  me 
maximum  support.   I  certainly  got  very  little  from  John  Blandford  and  from  Lilienthal 
up  in  that  area.   I  got  very  little  from  Clapp.   When  you're  in  personnel  you'd  have 
thought  that  he  would  have  helped  but  he  didn't.   Neither  did  Louis  Baxter.   Of  course, 
some  of  my  own  people  didn't  support  me  too  well.   I  don't  know  why  they  sent  John 
Neely,  who  was  down  at  Wilson  Dam.   Willie  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Sturdivant  were  alright. 
They  had  no  reason  to  feel  one  way  or  the  other. 

CRAWFORD  Of  the  three  directors,  which  one  gave  you  best  support? 

PIERCE  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  one,  because  we  had  three,  four, 

or  five  directors  in  my  time  there.   I  didn't  mind  contact  with 
Harcourt  Morgan.   He  was  very  nice,  expecially  to  Neil  Bass.   He  was  very  good  that 
way.   The  power  and  the  legal  end  of  it  were  good.  They  cooperated  the  best  they 
could,  I  guess.   Of  course,  Arthur  Morgan  went  out  and  Blandford  came  in.   People 
began  to  leave  the  Authority.   Many  people  I  knew  left,  so  it  was  different  in  those 
days.   You  could  almost  count  off  how  much  longer  you'd  be  able  to  stick  it  out. 

CRAWFORD  Did  this  movement  of  people  start  after  Arthur  Morgan  left,  or 

was  it  a  result  of  the  management  conflict  between  directors? 
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PIERCE  Well,  when  I  say  people  move,  I  can  only  talk  about  people 

that  were  in  my  own  area  that  had  left.   Many  didn't  like  the 
conflict  between  Lilienthal  and  Arthur  Morgan.   They  may  have  seen  the  handwriting 
that  Arthur  Morgan  couldn't  see,  and  they  wanted  no  part  of  it  because  they  were 
friends  of  Arthur  Morgan.   They  knew  him  and  were  loyal  to  him,  but  they  wanted  to 
get  out  when  they  could.   Some  of  us  got  out  anyway  and  some  were  going  to  leave 
naturally.   You  would  get  some  funny  ones.   A  fellow  left  us  from  down  in 
Chattanooga.   He  bacame  acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  the  people  who  owned  the 
Chattanooga  Times.   He  married  her,  and  later  divorced  her.   And  then,  of  course, 
you've  got  the  beginning  of  this  unamerican  activities  thing.   They  were  in  my  own 
group  and  couldn't  fire  them.   Listen  now,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  funny  one. 

They  were  in  the  same  group  and  you'd  go  round  and  round.   Some 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  and  some  would  be  in  TVA.   He  tells  about  one  woman 
who  said,  "Will  you  ask  Mr.  Pierce  if  he  can  help  my  husband."  That  cured  her  from 
then  on.   Jimmy  Smith  was  a  smart  man.   He  had  access  to  the  files  and  the  messages. 
And  that  gang  -  in  the  first  place  they  were  juniors  out  of  Dartmouth.   They  were 
looking  for  jobs  and  being  poor,  couldn't  be  picky.   And  then  grievances  -  no  matter 
what  happened  they  might  look  at  it  the  wrong  way. 

Personnel  had  set  up  a  grievance  plan.   It  applied  to  everyone  in 
TVA.   Well,  they  picked  on  Jimmy  Smith.   They  had  a  big  meeting  which  I  didn't  get 
in  on.   I  had  a  man  get  in  on  it  for  me,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  a  rascal  too.   They 
finally  crucified  him,  and  one  by  one  they  started  to  go  down  the  list,  but  I  never 
knew  who  they  were  after.   These  young  fellows  were  going  to  set  the  world  on  fire 
and  they  were  a  part  of  this  unamerican  activity.   So  you  had  that  problem. 

CRAWFORD  In  what  department  did  they  work? 

PIERCE  Well,  these  particular  people  worked  in  my  department:   mail, 

messenger,  filing,  and  so  forth. 


CRAWFORD  New  England  people,  Dartmouth  graduates? 

PIERCE  Yes.   They  really  didn't  use  them  though,  for  the  training  of 

the  jobs.   We  didn't  train  them  overnight.   I  had  men  working 
for  me  that  came  to  us  as  messenger  boys.   One  of  them  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II  -  good  fellow.   He  became  a  kind  of  consultant  in  the 
coal  business.   But  he  came  in  as  a  messenger  boy  and  developed  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.   I  think  some  of  the  other  guys  were  just  troublemakers,  but  I'm  sure  about 
this  guy,  Remington.   If  you  want  to,  go  back  to  the  newspaper  file.   Look  up 
Remington,  because  Remington  was  convicted  by  the  government  of  being  a  communist 
and  he  went  to  Leavenworth.   While  he  was  there,  somebody  dropped  a  block  of  con- 
crete on  him  and  killed  him.   Well,  he's  the  guy  the  FBI  checked  about.   I  couldn't 
remember  the  name  of  that  fellow  back  then. 

CRAWFORD  What  was  the  charge  against  him?   Why  was  he  sent  to  prison? 

PIERCE  Oh,  he  lied  about  being  a  communist.   There  was  some  tie-up  in 

there.   It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  TVA  at  all.   That's  all, 
I  don't  know  the  whole  story.   One  guy  was  over  in  China  some  place  and  they  hooked 
him  in  the  Yellow  Curtain.   I  don't  think  he  ever  came  back  to  this  country.   They 
had  to  throw  him  in  the  jug.   And  we  had  those  people  too.   We  had  it  in  the  upper 
levels  too.   But  I  don't  know. 

CRAWFORD  When  were  they  in  the  TVA?   Was  this  in  the  thirties? 

PIERCE  During  the  depression  years.   They  were  in  the  Mediterranean 

some  place.   I  would  say  that  it  was  in  the  late  thirties,  yes. 

CRAWFORD  Did  they  enter  as  a  group,  or  did  they  get  into  TVA  one  by  one? 

PIERCE  One  by  one.   We  were  looking  for  messenger  boys,  and  we  looked 
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at  them  back  there.   We  said,  "Maybe  we  can  develop  him  into  another  job  we  got  around 
here." 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 


CRAWFORD 


When  did  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  start  to 
look  into  this  matter? 

It  must  have  been  in  '39  or  so.   I  would  think  then;  I  don't  know. 
'39  -  '38  -  somewhere  in  that  period. 

'38  or  '39. 


PIERCE 


Yes, 


CRAWFORD 


Was  there  a  grand  jury  hearing  somewhere  about  that? 


PIERCE 


Yes,  in  Tennessee,  in  Nashville. 


CRAWFORD 


About  communists  in  TVA? 


PIERCE  Yes,  I  think  I  can  find  that.   I'm  going  to  answer  another 

question  you  asked  about  me.  There  was  a  man  named  Charlie 
Libbey  who  was  one  of  the  smartest  men  we  ever  had.  When  the  time  came  to  make  a 
promotion,  Libbey  was  not  promoted.  They  promoted  a  man  who  cared  nothing  about 
what  was  going  on.  I  don't  know  why  he  was  so  smart.  He  had  credentials  and  had 
been  with  us  seven  or  eight  years.  There  was  something  else  I  didn't  understand. 
I  have  the  information.  Now  what  have  I  missed?  I  covered  the  automotive  end  of 
it.   It  was  something  I  didn't  know  anything  about. 

I  got  a  letter  here  that  might  explain  some  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  matter.   What  have  I  missed  in  your  book? 


CRAWFORD 


Well,  I  think  you've  covered  everything,  except  the  latter 
period.   Was  it  in  1939  you  left  TVA? 
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PIERCE 


Yes. 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 


CRAWFORD 


Why  did  you  leave,  and  what  did  you  do  next,  Mr.  Pierce? 

Well,  I  left  during  the  internal  squabble  between  the  general 
manager,  the  director  of  personnel  and  myself. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  that? 


PIERCE  I  have  to  withdraw  answering  the  question  because  of  legal 

ramifications.    All  I  can  say  is  that  I  left,  and  with  all  the 
money  owed  to  me.   As  far  as  any  outsider  is  concerned,  I  would  never  put  down  in 
writing  the  reason  we  disagreed. 


CRAWFORD 


What  did  you  do  after  leaving  TVA,  Mr.  Pierce?   What  was  your 
next  work  there? 


PIERCE 


CRAWFORD 


PIERCE 


CRAWFORD 


That  was  about  the  time  the  war  started,  wasn't  it? 

Yes,  '39,  just  before  the  war  started.   Well,  it  started  in 
Europe  that  year. 

Oh,  I  went  up  to  Dayton  with  the  Register  Company.   I  was  with 
theiu  six  or  seven  years. 

Standard  Register  Company? 


PIERCE  Yes,  in  Dayton.   I  covered  some  of  the  office  and  statistical 

work,  as  well  as  customer  study  research.   Then  I  left  and  went 
into  the  consulting  business  until  I  retired.   I  had  a  lot  of  clients. 


CRAWFORD 


Did  you  do  your  consulting  in  Massachusetts? 


PIERCE 


Well,  I  worked  out  of  there,  but  I  did  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
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country. 
CRAWFORD  Did  you  consult  regarding  office  management? 

PIERCE  Yes,  general  management  too. 
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